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ABSTRACT 



Noting that resurgence of the "orphanage" controversy has 
recently brought public attention to the child welfare system in Minnesota, 
this report notes that the child welfare system is not well understood and 
focuses debate on the needs of children who cannot live at home. Following 
introductory remarks and highlights from the text, the report describes 
characteristics of the Minnesota welfare system, including a discussion of 
the best interest of the child as the system's guiding concept, legislation 
shaping the system, licensing rules, and the continuum of care. Children 
entering the child welfare system are described and placement data for the 
year 2000 are presented. The report next discusses the needs of several child 
populations of concern: fragile infants with medical conditions, multiple 
problem children, older adolescents with a history of problems, homeless 
Native American youth, adolescents needing an acute care response in a 
hospital setting, and children in large sibling groups. Evidence from the 
child welfare field is presented to highlight that placement in large 
institutions is unsuitable for young children, that young children in family 
settings have better developmental outcomes, and that permanency is lessened 
under institutional care. The report then explores the possibility of 
educational academies as an option for older, intellectually competent 
children. A recommendation that a moratorium be enacted and a study of 
children's needs be conducted before large-scale institutions be considered 
for care of children unable to remain at home concludes the report. Appended 
are: Federal Policy Framework for Child Welfare Practice; Components of the 
System of Care; and Reviving the Orphanage Option for Children Who Cannot 
Remain in the Family: An Historical Note. (Contains 45 references.) (KB) 
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from the original document. 
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Meeting the Needs of Children Unable to Live at Home 
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Introduction 



The “orphanage” controversy has, briefly, brought public attention to the field of child welfare. 
This system, carved out of federal mandates, state laws, legislative oversight, county practices, 
and the interactive systems of the 



The purpose is to focus the “orphanage debate” on 
the needs of our most vulnerable children. 



courts, mental and public health, 
education, and income maintenance 
programs, is not well understood. 

The enclosed pieces are offered to clarify the issues in the “orphanage” debate and to provide a 
framework of factual data and research findings on the constantly evolving child welfare system. 



Placement Data for the Year 2000 (last available data) 1 

• 18,451 children experienced an incident of out-of-home placement for one or more days. 

• Of 18,451 children in placement, more than 
62% received care from foster families; 18.6% 
received care in group facilities; 37.4% 
received care in residential treatment centers. 

A child may have experienced more than one 
placement. 

• For all discharges from care, 75% were 
reunifications with parents; 6.6% with 
relatives; and 4.6% were adoptions. 



Children in Temporary Care 

• More than half (57%) of the children were in care for less than six months. 27% of the 
children spend 30 days or less in care within 2000. 

• More than 87% of children had only one placement in 2000. 



Permanency for Children 

More than 81 % of the children are re- 
unified w.ith parents or relatives:. 75%. with 
parents; 6.6% with relatives. 4.6% are : 
adopted;. 

Chi Idren. do not languish in care. 

Out-of-home placement is considered a 
brief and temporary episode for most 
children.. 



Children in Long-Term Care 

• The total number of children remaining in care at the end of 2000 was 8,109. Almost 
35% (2,825) had been in care for two years or more, and 803 were wards of the state. 

• More than 82% of children in long-term care were adolescents between the ages of 12 
and 18. 



1 Minnesota Department of Human Services Children’s Research, Planning and Evaluation Division,. 
March/April, 2002. 
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Red Flags of Concern: The Age Factor; Large Sibling Groups; Homeless 
Youth; Children Hospitalized for Acute Care 

The Age Factor Presents Concerns 2 

0 to 3 



• Very young children, infants and toddlers, of severely ill and neglecting parents, enter the 
system with serious neurological conditions and severe cognitive developmental delays 
due to fetal alcohol syndrome. 

• Infants and toddlers (age 0-3) comprise almost 12% (2,158) of children in out-of-home 
care, in the year 2000. A significant proportion of these children end up with multiple 
placements due to difficulty of care. 



4 to 1 1 



• Pre-school and school-age children’s needs (4-1 1) are chiefly met by relative and non- 
relative foster care. Fewer disruptive placements occur with this age group. Mental 
health services are not easily available for this group. 

12 to 18 



• Older adolescents with a history of multiple placements, despite intensive counseling 
services, have interlocking conditions including major health problems, emotional 
disabilities, destructive behavioral symptoms, developmental disabilities, and few, if any, 
family resources. An average age for these adolescents is 15. 3 

• A history of running and disruptive placements is pervasive among this group. 

• Multiple placements are often a result of behaviors that are destructive of self and others; 4 
behaviors that are often verbally and physically assaultive; sometimes suicidal; and in 
some cases sexually inappropriate. Incidents of vandalism are also reported. 

• Children with multiple placements have increased rates of incarceration. 5 



2 Minnesota Department of Human Services: Children’s Research, Planning and Evaluation Division. “Single Age 

of Children in Out-of-Home Placements”. March 1 1 , 2002. 

3 Hennepin County Children and Family Services Department. (2001) Recommendations 

for the Solicitation of Permanency Services for State Wards and Long-Term Foster Care Youth. 

4 Farmer, E.M.Z. (2000). “Issues Confronting Effective Services in Systems of Care”. Children and Youth Services 

Review , 22(8), 627-650. 

5 Jonson-Reid, M. & Barth, R. (2000). “From Placement to Prison: The Path to Adolescent Incarceration from Child 

Welfare Supervised Foster or Group Care”. Child and Youth Services Review , 22(7), 493-5 1 6. 
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Placement Data: Youth 12-18 

In a given year in Hennepin County, about 20 percent of permanency youth (long-term foster 
care and wards of the state) will experience some kind of problem in placement, and 
approximately ten percent of permanency youth will experience one or more significant 
disruptions in placement. 

This small group of youth (estimated at 70-85 in Hennepin County) spends a considerable 
amount of time in emergency shelter or “on run.” 

Under discussion is the development of small group homes with 24-hour supervision and 
intensive wrap-around services. 



Children in Large Sibling Groups 

The recruitment of family foster homes for 
these children is a strenuous task. In some 
instances, children are separated because of 
differing therapeutic needs of their siblings. 

During review hearings, intense discussion 
often occurs regarding whether recruitment 
should include the entire group or a sub- 
group. Factors to be considered in sibling 
placements are: children of different 
fathers, in the same family, may not be 
bonded; some siblings may have special 
needs; the siblings may have different 
histories in their history of relative 
placements. 

The permission of the Commissioner of the 
Minnesota Department of Human Services 
must be obtained before siblings are 
separated for the purpose of adoption. 

Large sibling groups require enormous 
attention, including searches for relative 
placements, and complexities of interstate 
placements and oversights. 

If siblings are separated, attention must be paid to visitation and on-going contact. 

The numbers of large siblings groups (5 or more siblings) are not available at this time, but are 
estimated to be relatively small in number. 




Observations on Sibling Placements 



In Hennepin County, of 1 ,7 1 8 children in 
placement in March, 2002, 823 (48%) have 
no siblings in placement. 

Among children in placement, 895 (52%) 
have one or more siblings in placement. 

Of the children with siblings in placement, 
two-thirds (396) are placed together and 
one-third (207) are in a split sibling group. 

Among the reasons for children not being 
placed together, the following have been 
identified: 

— one or more sibling may be placed in a 
RTC or correctional facility or on the run 

— assault or sexual perpetration among the 
siblings 

— large sibling groups may be split, 
voluntarily, among relatives 
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Homeless Youth 6 

• On any given night in Minnesota, an estimated 660 unaccompanied youth, aged 10-17, 
are without permanent shelter. 

• More than 50% are persons of color: African-Americans and Native Americans are 
particularly over-represented. 

• Two-thirds of all homeless youth (67%) have experienced some type of out-of-home 
placement. 

• 47% percent have been physically abused. 

Homeless Native American Youth 



A special issue relates Native American youth who are homeless. Disruptive family conditions 
and poverty contribute to homelessness. A high number are runaways from shelter and family 
foster care. These children face survival difficulties and school attendance issues. At “Four 
Directions,” the charter school serving Native American students at risk of academic failure, 22 
percent of the children are homeless. Female students enter relationships with adult men in 
exchange for a place to stay, and often become pregnant. 7 

Adolescents Needing an Acute Care Response in a Hospital Setting 8 



There are 64 beds available for short-term hospital care, usually 40 days or less. (40 beds in 
Willmar; 24 in Brainerd). Typically, these are for older adolescents (12-18) with serious 
substance abuse symptoms, coupled with severe emotional disturbance. Admission and 
discharge decisions are usually governed by team conferences. These youngsters have a history 
of multiple placements. A resident psychiatrist is an important resource in these placements. 
The extent to which 64 beds is a sufficient response to these adolescents in need of acute care 
requires further study. 



Children of color are over-represented in the out-of-home placement system compared to 
the number of children of color in the general population. 



Note: Two populations of children were not included in this review — children and youth in the 
correction system and adolescent mothers and their children. These populations fall, to a large 
extent, outside of the child welfare system. An assessment of their needs is under discussion 
elsewhere. 9 



6 Wilder Foundation Survey of Unaccompanied Youth . October, 2000 

7 Buchanaga, Gertrude. Upper Midwest Indian Center. 

8 Telephone conversation with Mike Tessner, Minnesota Department of Human Services, February 28, 2002. 

9 “Delinquents Under Ten: Targeting the Young Offender”. Institute of Criminal Justice, University of Minnesota 

Law School.; and “Assessing the Impact of Welfare Reform on Teen Parents: A Planning Activity Led by 
the Minnesota Organization on Adolescent Pregnancy, Prevention and Parenting.” St. Paul, Minnesota, 
September 2000. 
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